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The New 
“Shirt Waist Corset.” 


A distinct and radical style, which all dealers 
sell—for which there can be no substitute. It is 
a luxuriously cozy model. _It gives a low bust 
effect tothe figure, rounding it off intocurves. It 
does away with gawky ridges at the bust and at 
the shoulder blade. This Corset is made of 
strong linen Batiste and French lisle net—the 
coolest materials ever woven; it is prettily fin- 
ished arid comes in a variety of models. The 
price anywhere and everywhere in the United 
States is—$1.00. If your dealer hasn’t W B’s 
send his name and $1.00 to us and we'll for- 
ward the corset desired. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Manufacturers, 
) Dept. L. No, 377 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 














W.8& J. Sloane 
Oriental Rugs 
Large Variety 





of Sizes and Colorings 


in Every Make, 


Dimensions, descriptions, and prices by 
mail if desired, 
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AMERICAN 


Are the Standard! 


Their Leads Don’t Break. Their Grades Never 
Pencils for All Uses 


Each one bearing our trade-mark, the best of its kind 


for samples worth double. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COFIPANY 
Jersey City, N.J. 
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regular speed up any hill. 


ical bicycles to purchase. 
PRICES 

Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, 43, 42, 

Chain Models, ‘ ; 


501 Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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N Climbing 


Crescent Bevel-Gear is the perfect 
hill climber—no lost motion, every 
ounce counts—no lost power, but steady, 
The Crescent Bevel-Gear 
Chainless Bicycles have overcome all the objections to 
Chainless models—they last longer—they are the most econom- 
Send for Catalogue. 


° 


$25, $26, $30, $35 
» THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 
36 Warren Street, New York 


BEVEL 
GEAR 


You will never know the full charm of Spring and Summer until you own and ride a CLEVELAND. 
Riders who desire a trim, compact and clean wheel should select a 


CLEVELAND 


The superiority of bevel gears for powerful transmission for bicycles has been established beyond question. 
Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $75. Chain Wheels, $40 and $50. 
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now the first choice of experienced 
and particular riders everywhere 
—the best possible evidence of its superior 
ty. New models for 1900 are of lightened 
construction and present radical mechati- 
cal improvements. Models 59 and 60, $6); 
Models 65 and 66, $75. 
COLUMBIA, HARTFORD, STOR 
MER AND PENNANT CHAIN 
- WHEELS summarize all that is knownd 
\ the building of bicycles of the chain typé, | 
each containing the highest possible value} 
for its price. New Models, $50, $35, $25. 
THE COLUMBIA COASTER) 
BRAKE is alwaysreliable and trustworthy, | 
holding the machine in complete contr! 
and having none of the defects of other} 


Columbia Bicycles, 


- HARTFORD, cont | 




















COPYRIGHT FOR GREAT BRITAIN BY JAMES HENDERSON 
UNDER THE ACT OF 1891. 


Bevel-Gear CHAINLESS } 


Price $5.00 when attached to 1900 models | 
































































gs It Would Seem So. 
AN the Prince have taught the Queen 
the game? 
*Tis idle to question that— 
With a royal flush at the Transvaal shame, 
And her Majesty standing Pat. 
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‘* While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
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“THE responsi- 
bility for the 
existence of 
the negro 
rests, so far 
as appears, 
with the Al- 
mighty who 
made him. 
The respon- 
: sibility for 
his presence in large numbers in North 
America lies nearer home. The Almighty 
didn’t plant him here. Friends of our 
family, who found him growing wild in 
Africa, took him up, fetched him over 
and sold him here for use in our warmer 
districts. There is no evidence that the 
negro’s Maker has ever worried about 
him, or had misgivings about his 
capacity to take care of himself. Negroes 
in Africa get along somehow. There 
have always been enough to go round 
there, and there are plenty left. When- 
ever there has threatened to be toomany 
they have killed one another off, or have 
been killed off by intruding strangers, 
and when there have been too few, a few 
good seasons have recruited their num- 
bers. Those that have had it in them to 
rise have risen somewhat, and those 
whose tendency has been backward have 
tended backward all they liked. It is 
not that the Almighty has been any more 
unconcerned about the negro than about 
the rest of us. It seems to accord with 
the general plan of creation to let things 
slide until they fetch up somewhere, and 
those that don’t fetch up are welcome to 
slide on and on until they tumble off the 
earth Such a lot of peoples have done 
that! Dear! dear! 





“LIPS ’ 


There are various reasons why we 
cannot contemplate the negro in America 
with such apparent tranquillity as the 
Almighty does, but the chief one is that 
this is our home, and if negroes in large 
quantities once get to backsliding in any 
part of it, it will mess things and make 
us all uncomfortable. We have had one 
pretty hard rub about negroes as it {s, 
and we don’t want another. If doing 
the right thing at the right time will save 
us from trouble with negroes or anything 
else, we want to do it. 





HEREFORE, when our wise men 
consult together, as they do pretty 
frequently in these days, as to what the 
negro needs to keep him good and make 
him a satisfactory neighbor for white 
men, we pay attention and try to learn. 
A number of wise men gave their views 
in Washington the other day. They 
were in fair accord that primary and 
industrial education was what the bulk 
of the negroes needed; that is, to be 
taught to read and write and cipher, and 
work intelligently as farmers or 
mechanics. The higher education, so far 
as it had been possible to give it to 
southern negroes, had done more harm 
than good, our friends thought. Mr. C. 
D. Warner, the Hartford philosopher, 
was one of those who held this opinion. 
Industrial education, they thought, had 
succeeded admirably, and they wanted 
more of it. That, then, is part of the 
plan approved by the best judges for 
helping the negro. Many observers 
whose views are entitled to respect 
believe that it will also be to his advan- 
tage to repeal the Fifteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution and take away his 
vote. The suffrage, they say, has done 
the negro no good, but much harm, and 
there is plenty of historical support. for 
that opinion. Nevertheless, the repeal 
of the Fifteenth Amendment will go 
very much against the grain with a great 
many voters, and will not be easily ac- 
complished, nor accomplished at all, 
unless it seems surely to be for the 
negro’s good. Universal suffrage is by 
no means as well thought of in this 
country as a panacea as it was forty 
years ago. We are coming to regard it 
as pretty strong medicine, not to be 
prescribed without due consideration of 
the state of the patient. Most thoughtful 


people North and South seem to feel 
that it was prematurely prescribed for 
the negro. 
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ge CHAS. E WOODRUFF 

of thearmy who has served in the 
Philippines, has contributed to a medi- 
cal paper an article on food and drink in 
the tropics which has stirred up a good 
deal of comment. Itis his opinion that 
most soldiers in the Philippines require 
a moderate amount of spirits to enable 
them to sustain the nervous exhaustion 
which results from continued heat and 
moisture. They must have liquor, he 
says, or they collapse. 

His testimony is intelligent and inter- 
esting. It does not make us think 
materially better of rum, but it does 
make us think worse of the climate of 
the Philippines. There, no doubt, as 
elsewhere, men who work on stimulants 
are pretty sure to come to grief in time, 
and if the climate is such that many of 
our soldiers cannot keep agoing without 
liquor, the prospect as to their final con- 
dition is pretty gloomy. ‘T’be fact that 
every American in the Philippines, so 
far as heard from, wants to come home, 
indicates a creditable preference on the 
part of our citizens for conditions under 
which a high degree of abstinence is not 
incompatible with energy and vigor. 
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T is mortifying that there should have 
been wholesale stealing by Ameri- 
cans who have been concerned in the 
management of the Cuban Post Office. 
Weare on our mettle to make the admin- 
istration of Cuban concerns exemplary 
so long as they are in our hands, and 
this showing of faithless dishonesty by 
some agents for whom we are responsible 
is both unexpected and highly discon- 
certing. It is strange, too, for a postal 
employee who steals is sure to be caught. 
We must make the best of it. If the 
lesson of honest administration we hoped 
to give has been marred, we have at least 
the chance to show our Cuban friends 
how official dishonesty should be pun- 
ished. That will*doubtless be done, for 
the whole batch of thieves seem to have 
been found out, and promise to get their 
just dues. 
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Publishers’ Notice. 
WING to the unexpected duration of the 

South African War, we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to postpone the publication of the 
volume announced last October, ‘‘The 
Conquest of the Transvaal,” until further 
notice. Major-General Jolliboy, R. I., who 
had contracted to write the vol- 
ume, having been compelled to 
break the contract owing to his 
being killed at Annyolefontein, 
the volume, WHEN ISSUED, 
will be under the authorship of 
an equally-well qualified writer. 
We will announce the name of 
the author shortly . before the 
volume appears. 

We take great pleasure in an- 
nouncing the first volume of the 
‘‘Onward Series,” a history of the 
War: ‘‘ Around and About Cape 
Town,” by Mr. J. St. Lawrence 
Pim, the well-known tennis 
champion ('99), correspondent of 
the Daily Gazette. Other volumes 
will be: 

‘Starting for Pretoria,” by 
Mr. Cholmondeley- Paff, the golf 
champion, correspondent for the 
Hudlingsbury News. 

‘*Marching on Pretoria,” by 
Mr. St. G. de V. Jup, polo chaw- 
pion of 1897, correspondent of 
the Morning Advertiser. 

‘‘Nearing Pretoria,” by Cap- 
tain Whiffles, late R. A. & S. H. 
V.L.L, the well-known authority 
on beagles and dachshunds. 

‘Pretoria from the Outside,” 
by Colonel Oldfather, late I. & B. 
M. S. C., the whist expert. 

‘*A Retrospect of Pretoria,” 
by Major Gatt, late K. O. R. R. 
V.S. C., author of ‘‘ The World 
of Dogs.” 

Other volumes will be issued 
if the continuance of the war 
renders it necessary. As the series is 
not limited, separate volumes may be 
purchased; but we strongly advise 
patrons to purchase the entire series, 
and thus procure a history of the war 
by experts in many different branches 
of sport that cannot be equalled in 
any other set of books, 
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om RE VERY AMBITIOUS SOCIALLY; THAT YOU ALREADY PLAY WITH . 
NEW aan eee aaa St. Vitus’s House, 12, East Street, 
‘““WELL, YOU KNOW, EVERYONE HAS TO BEGIN AT THE BOTTOM OF THE LADDER.” West Street, Hyde Park, N. 
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PAuL WEST 
* A Little Bird Told Me.’’ 


ce ILL,” said the small boy to the Bird, 
“I’m fond of you, upon my word. 

But lately I have not been able 

To take an apple off the table, 

Or from the pantry swipe a cookie, 

Or jam, or even play at hookey, 

But mamma gets right at the facts, 

No matter how I hide my tracks. 

And then she turns me on her knee, 

And, crackey! but she wallops me! 

And when I ask, ‘ Who told you, Ma ?’ 

She only laughs and says, ‘“‘ Aha! 

A little birdie watches you 

And tells me everything you do!’ 


“Now, Bill, perhaps you’re not the one, 
But chances I don’t like to run, 
So get this through your head, somehow— 
I’m going in the pantry now 
To sample every jar and dish 
And eat just everything I wish, 
And-—listen, Bill, if anyone 
Should ever hear what I have done, 
Remember what I’ve said, and that 
I’\l—wel] I’ll feed you to the cat!” 

Paul West. 





Governors as Heroes in 
Fiction. 


OVERNORS are proving valuable ma- 
terial for fiction. In two recent 
volumes, “The Voice of the People” 


(Doubleday), by Ellen Glasgow, and “ Un- 
(Scribner), by Robert 


leavened Brfead ” 


‘Lars 


Grant, the strong men are Governors, one 
of a Southern and the other of a Northern 
State. By a nataral coincidence each is 
playing for a United States Senatorship as 
the ultimate reward of his political success. 
The two stories afford not only an interest- 
ing contrast of Northern and Southern 
ideals, but of a man’s and a woman’s way 
of looking at political success. In Miss 
Glasgow’s story the hero is a poor white, 
who rose against old Virginia traditions to 
be Governor of his State. In Judge Grant's 
story the Governorship is only a culminat- 
ing incident in the career of an ambitious 
woman, who rises from village mediocrity, 
through the aid of three husbands, to be 
the wife of a Governor. Miss Glasgow’s 
Governor is not only a strong man, but a 
good man, and he misses the Senatorship 
and loses the woman he loved. Judge 
Grant’s Governor is a weak demagogue, 
and he wins the Senatorship and also the 
heroine. It thus appears that both authors 
have a firm belief that in politics virtue is 
its own reward. 


* * * 

ISS GLASGOW’S story stands almost 
M alone in Southern fiction in having 
a self-made man for a hero. Southern 
heroes often have been poor and made 
themselves masters of their fate, but here- 
tofore the poverty has been only an episode 
in a proud family history. Even the fact 
that her hero clerked in the village store 
gives Miss Glasgow deep emotions, That 
was almost the supreme test of his grit in 
her eyes. Now,a Northern hero (real or 
fictitious), who has not at some time 
clerked in a store and had lots of fun out 
of it, is a pretty poor article. Indeed, many 
of the strongest emotional crises in Miss 
Glasgow’s novel seem strained and arti- 
ficial to Northern eyes. The heroics of the 
ambitious youngster over an easily-ex- 
plained bit of village slander seem trivial 
and inadequate. Neither is there anything 
so tremendously magnanimous in a judge’s 
son and a fat colonel’s daughter deigning 
to go to school with a farmer’s red-haired 
son. That sort of thing happens every day 
in Northern villages—and nobody makes 
any fuss about it. 

But there is a fine intensity in the telling 
of the story that makes it interesting. The 
hero convinces you that he is a strong 
man, and you are glad that he is Governor. 
That he missed marrying his first and only 
love was probably a blessing—for “ poor 
white trash” and “first families ” don’t 
mingle well in Virginia. 

* * a4 


UDGE GRANT handles his subject in 
striking contrast with Miss Glasgow's 
methods. The reader is left towssupply his 
own emotions to the narrative. The author 
tells you the cold, hard facts in the case. 








it 18 a remorseless presentation of a new 
type of woman—the half-baked, ambitious 
woman, who rises by various experiments 
in matrimony. One death and one divorce 
furnish her with the opportunities, In 
each case her own intense selfishness was 
the active cause. 

And all the time she was self-deceived, 
and believed that she was leading an intel- 
lectual and morally forceful life! 

The author has elaborated with perfect 
and convincing clearness a subtile problem 
in social evolution. And yet he gets into 
no intricate and fine-spun webs of theory. 
He sums up the whole case with judicial 
fairness and gives the devil his dues. The 
satire in it springs from abundant knowl- 
edge of actual social conditions. It is 
cutting, but .it is not flippant or cynical. 
The book is written in dead earnest. 

The Governor in this story is a precious 
hypocrite, who fools himself occasionally 
and fools the people mostof the time. But 
he never succeeds in fooling his wife. 

Both of these Governors in fiction would 
have been improved by a little of that 
sense of humor which makes the present 
Governor of New York a delight to his 
friends and amusing even to his enemies, 


Droch, 


New Publications. 


T*™ Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By Anne Bronté, 
The “Haworth Edition. New York and 
London : Harper and Brothers 


The Alabaster Box. By Sir Walter Besant. 
New York : Dodd, Mead and Company. 


In a general way this book reminds one forcibly 
of * All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” It is the 
story of aman brought up to believe himself of 
ancient lineage, who finds himself in reality 
sprung from the slums, and his facing ihe 
changed conditions through the medium of a 
London College Settlement. One is more pleased 
by > manner of the telling than by the story 
tself, 


Bennie Ben Cree. By Arthur Colton. New 
York : Doubleday and McClure Company. 
A quaint little tale well worth reading. It is 


full of good color and clever touches from a 
clever pen, 

Debts of Honor. By Maurus Jokai, New York: 
Doubleday and McClure Company. 


A French historical romance compounded after 
the approved Weyman receipt. A few extra 
quarts of blood are added. Lovers of romance 
who care to retire early are cautioned against 
beginning this book after dinner. 


His Lordship’s Leopard. By David Dwight 
Hills. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 


This is a mediocre comic opera, with the lyrics 
omitted—a little bright dialogue and a few good 
situations woven into a hopelessly impussible and 
generally tedious plot. 


Arduous. 
“6 ENERAL OTIS seems to be 
pretty busy in the Philippines.” 
‘*Yes. Hardly a week passes by that he 
doesn’t put an end to the war.” 
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“TIS THE FLYING DUTCHMAN THAT ANCHORS IN OUR BAY!” 
‘“THEN WE HARBOR A DELUSION, AS IT WERE.” 
‘‘H’M, THINK YOU THAT WE CAN COLLECT THE SPECIAL DUTY UPON SPIRITS?”? 


“Who's It in America?” 


(The increasing demand for intimate 
information concerning the prominent 
persons of this country has led to the 
publication of many books of reference, 
more or less complete. It remains for 
us, however, to offer in ‘‘ Who’s It in 
America?” a book giving from the most 
authoritative sources information not to 
be found in any other volume, whatever 
its cost and pretensions. We present 
here a few biographies of noted Ameri- 
cans, simply to indicate the plan of the 
work and the care and skill with which 
it has been carried out. It is needless 
to say that no biography has been in- 
serted in return for money or influence, 
and that no person whose true and 
inward history appears here has been 
asked to subscribe to the work. The 
facts set forth in the biographies may be 
accepted as wholly correct. If they are 





found not to be, it is not because they 
ought not to be. The dates are correct, 
anyway, within a comparatively short 
time. EpitTor.) 


ADDICKS, John Edward, financier and col- 
lector, born February 21,1841. Famous for his 
collection of Delaware bric-a-brac and articles of 
virtue. Recreation: Collecting. Publication: 
“Caveat Emptor; or Don't Count Your Legis- 
lators Until They’ve Voted.’ 


BRYAN, William Jennings, hereditary “ stand- 
ard bearer ’’ of the Democratic party ; born March 
19, 1860; served in Congress. Obtained a “‘ war 
record’? as Colonel of the Third Nebraska Vol- 
unteers, 1898. Succeeded himself as hereditary 
standard bearer, 1897. Recreation: Preventing 
the crucifixion of silver. Publication: ‘Twice 
Told Tales.”’ 


CORBIN, Henry Clark, Adjutant-General United 
States Army ; born in Ohio September 15, 1842. 
Entered army, 1862. Adjutant-General, 1898. 
Planned and carried out the war with Spain, 
1898, and the Philippine War, 1899-1900, Re- 
creation: Mathematics. Publication: ‘“ New 
Method of Reducing Miles to Smaller Terms.” 
Clubs, none. 


CROKER, Richard Welstead, gentleman ; born 
in Ireland November 24, 1843 ; educated at The 
Hedge School, Ireland. Coroner, Comptroller, 
etc., of New York City. Recreations: Turf and 
Reformers. Publication (with T. C. Platt, q. v.): 
‘The Charter of the City of New York.” 

DEPEW, Chauncey Mitchell, railroad man, 
musician and Senator ; born April 28, 1834 , edu- 
cated at Yale. Appointed Senator by T. CU. Platt, 
1899, and elected by New York Legislature, 
1899 ; term expires, 1905. Recreation: Music 
(plays second fiddle in an orchestra led by Mr. 
T. C. Platt). Publication: “ Being a Boy.” 


DEWEY, George, Admiral, United States Navy, 
and Presidential candidate; born in Vermont 
December 26, 1837. Destroyed Spanish fleet in 
Manila harbor, May 1, 1898. Welcomed home, 
September 30, 1899. Admiral, March 3, 1899, 
Married October 9, 1899, Recreation: Rocking 
the boat. Publications: “ All for Her;* ‘“‘ What 
Did Dewey Do?” 


HANNA, Marcus Alonzo, capitalist, Syndicate 
manager and Senator; born in Ohio September 
24, 1837. Interested to some extent in the 
Standard Oil Company. Founded the McKinley 
Syndicate, 1893, and is now controlling owner 
and managing director. Senator, 1897. Recrea- 
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tion: Modelling clay. Publication: “ The Constitution 
Among Friends.”’ 

McKINLEY, William, President of the United States, 
contractor, and a Syndicate ; born in Ohio January 29, 
1843. Served in Union Army, 1861-65, as private to 
Major. Member of Congress, 1876-90; Governor of 
Ohio, 1892-96. Elected President, 1896, Incorporated 
as a Syndicate, 1893, Has contract to pave hell, which 
he still retains; his other assets are handled by the 
Syndicate, Recreation: Meaning well. Publications: 
“On Both Sides,’? speeches on the Silver and Gold 
Questions ; ‘‘ The Porto Rican Cook Book, Fifty Ways to 
Eat Your Own Words;” “Crow: How to Eat It and 
Enjoy It.” 

MILES, Nelson Appleton, Major-General commanding 
the army ; born August 8, 1839. Entered the army, 1861 5 
commanding the army, 1897. Commanded the Porto 
Rican expedition, 1898, the only expedition sent from 
the United States properly equipped and directed, Rec- 
reation: Photography. Publications: ‘ Opinions ” 
(for private distribution); “The Pursuit of the Lieu- 
tenant-General.” 

OTIS, Elwell 8., Brigadier-General, United States 
Army, and Major-General, United States Volunteers ; 
born March 25, 1838. Commanding the Department of 
the Pacific and Eighth Corps, Manila, June, 1898-May, 
1900. Recreation; Making Peace. Publication: ‘ Soli- 
tude and Peace in the Philippines.”’ 

PLATT, Thomas Collier, expressman, machinist and 
Senator ; born July 15, 1833. Senator from New York, 
March-May, 1881; 1897. Recreations : Teaching Sunday- 
school, and music (fo dof playing accompaniments for 
others to dance to). Publication (with Richard Croker): 
** Charter of the City of New York.” 

QUAY, Matthew Stanley. financier and ex-senator ; 
born in Pennsylvania September 30, 1833. Served in army, 
1861-'65 ; member of the Legislature ; State Treasurer, 
1885-,87 ; Senator, 1887-’99. Indicted for misappropria- 
tion of public funds, 1899. Recreation: Bookkeeping. 
Publication: ‘ An Honest Man’s the Noblest Work of 
Law.” 
ROOSEVELT, Theodore, Governor of New York; born 
October 27, 1858; educated at Harvard. Assembyman, 
1881-'83; United States Civil Service Commissioner; New 
York Police Commissioner; Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, 1897-98; Lieutenant-Colonel First United States 
Volunteer Cavalry, May-June, 1898; Colonel, June-Octo- 
ber, 1898. Elected Governor, November, 1898. Kecrea- 
tions: Fighting and breakfasts. Publications: “ Nicely 
Done, Oliver; an Appreciation of Cromwell;’’ “ Planned 
Out, or From Secretary to Governor.” 

SHAFTER, William Rufus, Brigadier-General, United 
States Army, retired, and Major-General, United States 
Volunteers; born October 16, 1835. Entered the army, 
1461. Commanded the invading army, Fifth Corps, in 
Santiago campaign, 1898. Recreation: Caring for his 
health, Publication: “The Battle Afar Off, or My 
Santiago Campaign.” 


He Changed His Mind. 

6 NW, Y dear,” said Mrs. Whittler, ‘‘ I have 

l been thinking of giving a little 
dinner party.” 

Whittler gazed at her across the table with 
a look of surprise and annoyance. 

* Then you can dismiss it from your mind 
at once,” he said, curtly. ‘*The stock market 
is in no condition for a dinner party at the 


present moment.” 
‘* No,” said Mrs. Whittler, ‘‘and never will 
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WILLIAM! WILLIAM!! 
THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH. 


* * Teaching them the truth of the common fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and showing that if we are not our brothers’ keepers we can be our brothers’ helpers. 
President McKinley at the Conference of Foreign Missions. 












be. I don’t see why I can’t have a 
dinner party if I want one.” 

‘* Look here,” replied Whittler, ‘‘ a 
dinner party will cost two hundred 
dollars if it costs a cent. Now, 
madam, I know my business. I 
know what I can do and what I 
can't do. No dinner party, that 
settles it.” 

‘* Very well,” said Mrs. Whittler, 
in her usual voice. Experience had 


taught her to boil silently. She was a 
steamless wife. She went over to the 
window, arranged some flowers, and 
busied herself around the room for 
several minutes. 

‘‘ Jack Steelway is in town,” she said, 
at last. ‘Mrs. Speeder told me yester- 
day at the tea.” 

‘‘He is, is he?” remarked Whittler. 

Jack Steelway had once been very 
much in love with Mrs. Whittler, and 


























a fierce rival of the present bead of the 
Whittler home. He had proposed, been 
rejected, and gone West, where he had 
been heard from during 
long intervals. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. 
Whittler, ‘‘they say he 
has been very prosperous. 
I should like to ask him to 
a dinner party, but, of 
course, dear, if you can’t 
afford it——” 

‘*Who said I couldn’t 
afford it?” said Whittler. 

‘“Why, didn’t you?” 
asked his wife. 

Whittler turned around 
and faced her. 

‘You give a dinner 
party,’’ he said, ‘‘ and you 
ask him to it, and don’t 
stint anything, wine, food 
or guests. Ill give that 
raw Westerner the best 
dinner he ever had, if it 
costs me a million!” 


Love’s Address. 
(Before Any College, Male or Female.) 


ADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 
I have not been allowed to enter 
This learned centre, 
Knowingly, because I am not the kind of 
knowledge 
They spread at College; 
Unfathomed, but felt, I need no disser- 
tations 
On my frequent visitations ; 


For beneath the cap and gown of learning, ‘ 


I come, analysis spurning, 
And appeal to the heart — 
That vital part 

Which Professors cannot reach, 
To teach. 


I invade the laboratory, where grim 
vessels, 
And grimmer mortars and pestles, 
Stand in harmony with the student's face; 
I enter, and take my place 
Beside him at the laboratory table, 
And give him a twinge of Mabel, 
Or any other maiden; 
And his hands, vessel-laden, 
Are my slaves, self-poised, while he, 
Ruled by me, 
Gazing into infinite space, 
With a softer face, 

Forgetful of his chemical test; 
Forgetful of the fluid and the rest; 
Feels his heart begin to beat the faster, 

And knows I am the master! 


‘PRETTY PASS TO COME TO! 


BEATEN BY ONE’S OWN WIFE! ! 
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SIX UP AND FIVE TO PLAY!!!" 





I go where a maid is bending, 
In unending 
Study of a flower under the microscope, 
In the hope 
Of making a rose more a rose, 
Through what she knows, 
I know a rosebud in her hair 
Would be a thousand times more fair; 
I send the color to her face, 
With subtle grace; 
And she—ah, well—I creep into her heart, 
And make her start, 
And read into the rose, a world the 
microscope 
Would have no hope 
Of analyzing, 
Or devising. 


There are those who can fathom any- 
thing, and see 
Everything but me; 
There are those who, pondering over 
ponderous lore, 
Would fain explore 
My realm; still, I need no teaching — 
lam far-reaching; 
Unseen, I come and enter 
This learned centre, 
And do my will as best I can, 
With maid and man; 
And so 
They know 
Without study, as much of Love, as they 
do of knowledge 
Gained at College. 
Montrose J. Moses. 





N Julian Ralph’s account of the ride 
to Bloemfontein, in the wake of the 
British army, is the following paragraph: 


Of all the pitiful, heartrending sights I have 
ever seen, none has compared to this view of 
hundreds upon hundreds of dead and dying 
horses on this one hundred miles of war’s prome- 
nade, The poor beasts had done no man any harm 
—in fact, each one had been a man’s reliance - 
and to see them tattered by shell and then ripped 
open by vultures before they were dead, was 
enough to snap the tenderest chords in one’s 
breast. They had not deserved and they could 
not understand their horrible ill lack, For some 
reason, hundreds had dragged themselves to the 
main road, and then had died@, either in the track 
of the wagons or by its side. 


What a pity that they could not have 
known the object of the war ! 

If the high and mighty purpose of the 
British Government could but have been 
disclosed to them, a purpose which dims 
to subjugate a weaker power for the 
sake of conquest, while the pulpit lifts 
its voice in prayer for success—no doubt 
then these poor brutes would have died 
happier. 


A Worthy Charity. 
ONEY given to St. Anna’s Cottage, 
the summer vacation home for poor 
people of the East Side, will be givenin a 
good cause. This charity is under the 
care of the Sisters of St. John Baptist. 
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Too Timid. 


a haan are you going, my pretty 
maid ?” 


“To hear the New Play, but I’m afraid.” 

“Of what are you fearful, my little dear ?” 

* That it won’t be too naughty for me to 
hear.” 





OMETHING over one hundred and 
fifty plays and musical entertain- 
ments of the lighter order have 
been required to fill New York's 
capacious maw for amusements 
during the short season lasting 
from September to May and now drawing 
to its close. This figure does not include 
concerts nor the operas produced at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and the Ameri- 
ean Theatre. Nor does it take into account 
the theatres of Brooklyn and New York’s 
other outlying dependencies, 

Over one hundred and fifty productions, 
and those of any real artistic or literary 
value can be counted practically on the 
fingers of one hand! Sit down, good 
optimist, scan the list and see whether you 
ean, without a _ blush, reaffirm your 
favorite statement that the American 
stage is rapidly improving, and that 
those who hold to the contrary are 
soured pessimists and dyspeptic carp- 
ers. Separate the wheat from the chaff 
and note the proportion. Observe the 
representation given to the American 
dramatist and the American actor. Pick 
out the plays sufficiently strong and 
real and meritorious from their human 
interest to make one wish to see them a 
second time. Mark the advances in the 
art of acting. Then claim, if you can, 
that the season has been one of progress. 

The dramatic year has been notable 
for one thing. The American public has 
had its attention strongly called to the 
insidious effort to make indecency le- 
gitimate on our stage. The crusade 
against ‘*Sapho,” ridiculous as it was, 
has emphatically pointed out the system- 
atic efforts of the Theatrical Syndicate to 
popularize the unclean farees that for 
the most part have their origin in Paris, 
This work has been going on for some 
time, the American versions of the 
French plays retaining more and more 





dicate found that there was no protest 
made by the public prints. The ‘‘Sapho ” 


‘Lire * 


persecution has made theatre-goers inquire 
why nothing was done to stop the dirtier 
farces produced by the Syndicate. The 
result was that these pieces were quietly 
withdrawn from the New York stage, and 
the last few weeks of the season saw the 
theatres free from them. It may be taken 
for granted, though, that the relief is not a 
permanent one. There is money to be 
made from these plays, and their promoters 
are not the class of men to give up any- 
thing, no matter what its character, 
provided there is money to be made out of 
it. They are only waiting for the clouds to 
roll by, when they will quietly renew their 
work of corruption. 

The season has also been characterized 
by the opening up of a new public to be 
exploited by the managers. It has long 
been a tradition of the theatre that religion 
was a dangerous topic for the stage, and 
that its use meant failure. The success of 
Wilson Barrett’s “Sign of the Cross” 
pointed out the fact that if spectacle and 
Christianity were mingled in the proper 
proportions there was a large number of 
people, not habitual theatre-goers, who 
would pay to see the spectacle, including 
ballet, provided the religious flavoring was 
added in sufficient measure. This appeal 
to our national hypocrisy is responsible 
for the wave of ‘Ben Hur” and ‘ Quo 
Vadis” that has enveloped the country. 

From the mass of indifferent stuff the 
season has given us, there stand out such 
productions as ‘‘ Becky Sharp,” ‘ Robes- 








pierre,’ “When We Were Twenty-one,” 
“* Madame Butterfly,’ “ Oliver Goldsmith,” 
and ‘*The Sunken Bell.” Of less value, but 
still far above the average, were “‘ Sherlock 
Holmes,” ‘* Miss Hobbs,’ ‘‘ The Maneuvers 
of Jane,” “The Pride of Jennico,” and 
“The Only Way.” Not a long nor distin- 
guished list when one considers the vast 
amount of energy employed in the theat- 
rical business, and the large sum of money 
the New York public spends yearly for 
theatricalamusement. Withso much effort 
and expenditure under less vulgar and 
mercenary direction the record might 
easily bave been a better one. 

So far as the art of acting goes, not one 
new name has been added to the roll of 
fame, and the profession at large seems 
quite content with mediocrity. Reduced 
to the position of mere puppets in the 
hands of sordid managers, actors find that 
artistic ambition is a quality not desired, 
and certainly not encouraged. The lower 
tastes are the only ones catered to, and 
there is little in the present atmosphere of 
the stage to stimulate artistic effort. 

In the theatre-going public itself there 
has been little change. It takes what enter- 
tainment the Syndicate chooses to give and 
pays what money the Syndicate chooses to 
ask, The publie’s regular investment in the- 
atriecal gold bricks lends color to the charge 
that New York is the largest jay town in 
the United States. 

This may seem a discouraged and discour- 
aging review of the season’s work, but no 
eandid person who scans the list of the 
year’s productions will claim that it is 
not justified by the facts. The subsi- 
dized critic who differs with these con- 
clusions, when put to furnishing his 
arguments on the other side, finds him- 
self limited to pointing with pride to the 
improved quality of the plush furniture 
used on stages of the Syndicate thea- 
tres. Metcalfe. 


LIFE’S BULLETIN OF THE THEATRES. 


DALY’s,—The large audiences who flock to 
see and hear “ A Runaway Girl”’ bring green 
envy to the souls of those managers who 
closed their houses on the theory that the 
dramatic season was over. 

ACADEMY OF Mrsic —Lurid melodrama, 
under the title of ‘* Wine and Woman.” 

WALLACK’S.—“ Sapho” sadly shocks seri- 
ous souls. 

EMPIRE.—“ Lord and Lady Algy” give a 
nightly exhibition of how people should not 
behave in high society. 

CRITERION.—The stately Hackett demon- 
strates that ‘The Pride of Jennico”’ was a 
disturbing factor in the family affairs of the 
Jennicos, 

GARRICK.—Mr. Sherlock Gillette continues 
to mix up his identity with that of Mr. William 
Holmes. 

NEW York.—‘‘Quo Vadis” makes Rome 
howl every night. 

Castxo.—Shows “ The Casino Girl” in her 
native lair. A Tenderloin entertainment in 








A BRIGHT IDEA. 


the heart of the Tenderloin. 
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The Diary of a Successful Novel. 


May 1. Title and date of publication an- May 18. Publishers stop adver- 
nounced. tising book and take up 
“Crimson Rottage,” by 
Molly Clawmombledeley. 

May 22. Book further eclipsed 
by production of ‘* Too Hot 
and Too Cold,” by Wary 
Thomston. 

May 25. Critics turn on book 
and refer to it as a 
piece of “stupid inan- 
ity.” 

May 28. Author goes 
down to the river and 
sees a copy of his 


May 2. Announcement copied in the liter- 
ary columns of many journals. 

May 5. Book issued, First edition. 

May 7. Second edition. Great crowds 
buying at Racy’s and Moneymaker’s. 

May 9. Sale reaches twenty-five thousand 
copies. 

May 10. Critics praise incisive knowledge 
of the author, with comment on the 
author’s wide experience, and years of 
toil and neglect in wretched poverty. 

P. S. The author is twenty-four years old. 


May 12. Book reaches eighty-fourth thou- novel on second-hand 
sand. bookstand at Avenue 
May 13. Literary periodicals publish de- B and Twelfth Street. 


scription of the author’s childhood, 
with pictures of estate in Northumber- 
land, once the ancestral home of Guil- 
laume Le Buffalo. 


May 14. Milwaukee paper publishes picture ; f. 
of steamer (lower deck) that brought ; 
the author to America. : 


May 16. Sales at a standstill. 


May 30. Author sails for 
Europe with material 





for a book on America, Name on 
sailing list with Senator Clark and 
«u dog belonging to foreign actress. 
Daily papers all publish sailing list. 


May 31. This date is only thirty days in 
advance of the finish of several other 
“ popular’’ novels. J.J. M. 


A Fair Proposition. 
HE PAYING TELLER: I cannot 
cash this check, madam. 
ila Sne: Why not? 
‘There isn’t enough money here to 
meet it.” 
“Then can't you meet it half way ?” 


TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, Monday, May 28,1900. 


Amateur Astronomer: GRACIOUS ! TEN MINUTES 
AHEAD OF TIME ! 








AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


HICH is the meanest city in the 
United States ? 

This is an important question, and one 

that Lire would like to have definitely 

settled. With that object in view, we offer 


A Prize of Fifty Dollars in Gold 


for the best statement of facts which prove 
that any particular city is the meanest 
one in this country. 


Conditions. 


Competitors must limit their arguments to 
three hundred words each. 

Write on one side of the paper only. 

The contest will close June Ist, 1900, and the 
award will be made as soon thereafter as the 
respective merits of the arguments can be deter- 
mined. 

The winning argument will be printed, together 
with such others as may seem to LIFE worthy ~ 
of that distinguished honor. 

Names and addresses of the writers should 
accompany all manuscripts. In no case will 
these be printed without the permission of the 
sender. Those who desire their manuscripts 
returned should enclose a stamped and addressed 
return envelope. 

Each manuscript may bear a pseudonym, which 
will be printed with the argument. 

The Editors of Lire are to be the sole judges 
of the merits of the arguments. 


CHICAGO. 

In the design of the seal of the city of Chicago 
there is a Vive Indian standing on a bluff looking 
at a schooner on a lake. As there is nota bluff 
composed of real soil, sod or rock along the line 
of the shore of Lake Michigan, from the site of 
the old prize-fight arena near the Indiana State 
line on the south to the point in Edgewater on 
the north where Doctor Cronin’s body was 
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thrown into the catch-basin, it 1s 
clear that the idea conveyed is itself 
the blulf. 

Under the words, Urbs in Horto, 
is & papoose inashell. The preva- 
lence of the shell game in Chicago 
is responsible for that. Chicago is 
built on most unholy ground = Real 
estate dealers, who teach Sunday- 
school on the one day of the week 
they devote to tracts instead of con- 
tracts, have sold from time to time, 
to the innocent and godly public 
that wants to speculate and not 
work, many a staked enclosure of 
soil that will not raise anything 
rauker than taxes. 

The winds that blow over these 
tracts are charged with the aroma 
of the Union Stock Yards in July 
_ and the crystals of Medicine Hat in 
January, and the trolley car runs 
once a day. 

Within the shadow of Chicago’s 
tall buildings her daily toilers either 
stalk in quagmires of mud or mope 
in whirlwinds of dust, but they are 
always ready to exclaim, ‘ Great 
is Chicago!” 

Woe unto the people of the Des- 
plaines Valley and the borders of the 
Illinois River, for the current of Chi- 
caygo’s refuse now runs their way in 
the big drainage ditch. They will 
sooner or later discover that they 
are leeward of something stronger 
than Hercules’ seventh job. 

Chicago, the holy land of anar- 
chists,syndicated murderers and sau- 
sage vats; the laager of boodilers, beer 
saloons and election-day assassins ; 
the manor of Doctor Holmes’ castles, 
Washingtonian homes and _ bad 
restaurants; the siége central of 
newspaper truste, Yerkes street cars 
and millionaire tax - dodgers-—the 
homing cage of the drab-covered 
doves of the universe, the vortex of 
the winds that blow from all the 
Babylons! Not who, but what, can 
beat Chicago ? William T. 





OSWEGO. 

On the banks of Lake Ontario there 
squats a lean and palsied Thing 
whose framework is composed of 
weather-beaten bricks and worm- 
eaten timbers. Limpsinewsof mud 
and sewage connect the rheumatic 
joints of the mass, and along them 
pass whiskered insects bearing 
seeds of hay from point to point. 

The Thing is called the City of 
Oswego. So, at least, reads a label 
that is attached to the abandoned 
barn where railroad trains take 
shelter once a day. 

This “City of Oswego" is the 
meanest in the United States. Itis 
mean in itself alone. One doesn’t 
have to prove it by its inhabitants, 
and couldn't, for none ever appear. 

The Thing called Oswego needs 
no human aid to demonstrate its 


-LIFE- 


BILLY'S MiSTAKE. 











meanness. It has a deep gash 
through its middle, and you can't 
pass from one side to the other 
without balancing your life on your 
pate in trusting to either one of the 
two creaking and sobbing bridges. 
It is as cold and wet and slippery in 
winter as the deck of an Esquimau 
dog-sled. It is as hot in summer as 
the inside of an ocean liner. Desert- 
ed ramshackle grain elevators and 
blast furnaces make the only breaks 
in the sky-line. There are no speci- 
mens to be found of the civilized 
races of man. Such living creatures 
as appear are scraggly-bearded, 
quid-mouthed, lean-legged, and are 
covered with a lid that must be 
the offspring of our Teddy's pet 
roughswaggertete and the indented 
pancake beloved of William of 
Albany. 

Their speech is “Darn” and 
* Gosh,” with occasional reference 
to the entire supply of hemlock. 
They drink buttermilk and Deep 
Rock water, and if you want any- 
thing else you can go to Minetto, b’ 
gosh. 

Persons who travel to Bangkok 
for the sake of novel and unfamiliar 
scenes, Can save their money. Go 
to Oswego, N. Y., and you will suc- 
ceed better. But you won't go 
twice. W. I. Z. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

If you are a woman—and ten to 
one you are— you will appreciate 
the awful horrors of the unmarried 
state when likely to be continued 
indefinitely. A normal woman 
looks upon matrimony as her in- 
alienable right; but in Northampton, 
Massachusetts, she soon learns that 
spinsterhood is to be her doom. 

No city can possess vigor or 
character unless its citizens ure 
purposeful men. Northampton has 
practically no men. Better to dwell 
in the plague-stricken districts of 
the Orient, or among the wild tribes 
of Patagonia, than exist in such 
a place. Northampton is the most 
afflicted, the most hopelessly null, 
the most intolerable city in the 
United States, for the noblest work 
of God is almost lacking. 

The streets of Northampton are 
choked with spinsters of every 
variety, Smith College students 
being an imported injury which 
it is hard for the original sufferers 
toendure. There is no virility in 
the atmosphere; heroic conditions 
do not exist; everywhere is a 
sickening safety. 

Maiden dreams are never dis- 
turbed by the intrusion of a Don 
Juan. No obliging band of brig- 
ands ever drops into town with 
intent to abduct. There is no 
chance of being appropriated like 
those fortunate Sabine women ; 








- 

















INFORMATION, 


Clara: DO YOU SUPPOSE IT WILL TAKE REGGIE VAN SPONGER LONG TO PROPOSE? 


Ruth Wittington: IT NEVER HAs, 
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no hope of being spirited away by a Viking 
bold, as was old Hildebrand’s daughter in ‘* The 
Skeleton in Armor.” Far better a tragic death 
than this stagnant death in life. 

Although the supremacy of Northampton’s 
meanness must be established, an additional proof 
will be given. In 1892, Mr. E. H. R. Lyman, of 
Brooklyn, presented to Northampton, his native 
city, a beautiful academy of music. The gift was 
not only rejected at the outset, but the giver was 
well kicked, figuratively speaking, for his gener- 
osity. No other city in the universe would be 
mean enough for this. ** Stranded.” 





A llodern Play. 


LITTLE bit of atmosphere, 
Whole reams of purest chaff, 
A plaster Paris hero, 
And a clown to make you laugh; 


A glare of scenic splendor, 
A lot of caleium light, 
Some spicy innuendo, 
And a plot a trifle trite; 


Love-making (rather shady) 

*T wixt the plaster Paris cast 
And a flashy leading lady, 

With a long and doubtful past; 


Some sentiment (quite mushy) 
*Twixt a leading juvenile 

And a soubrette, rather gushy, 
Of the frisky, Frenchy style; 


The problem of the sexes, 
Rehearsed, re-hashed, served up, 
By the lady, whom it vexes, 
In a soiled tho’ dainty cup; 


Rich gowns that cost a fortune, 
A cast none can dispute, 

Silk petticoats and torchon, 
And a manager astute; 


Whole tons of advertising, 
Of interviewing too, 
A fore-runner, advising 
The troupe just what to do; 


Newspapers, bought and paid for, 
Press agents everywhere, 

All honest critics laid for 
And silenced, Sir, with care! 


A roar of brass and cymbals, 
For which the Public pay 
The price of curiosity 
And get the modern play. 
' —Irene Rowland. 


His Looks Against Him. 


¢¢@ WORN off? Why? Drinking too 
much?” 

“No! Just a fit of economy. I 
look so good, or something, that no one 
ever asks me to drink, and I can’t drink 
alone,eo whenever I did drink it was at my 
own suggestion, with the other chaps’ 
drinks,consequently,on me. That cost too 
much, and I thought I had better stop.” 











Aint bre 


THIS wee sonnet to spring appears in “The 
Lost Creek Lyre” over the signature of the 
poetess-laureate of the camp, Miss Popsie Du- 
zenberry: 
“The merry days of spring have came, 
King Lear hath onward went, 

And sunshine in a silvery flame 
Heats up the firm-a-ment. 

The birds, in plumage glad and bright, 
For crumbs at back doors begs, 

And happy hens are getting quite 
Prolific with their eggs, 

And bees, new mated, softly croon 

Upon their annual honeymoon.” 

Denver Fost. 

A RUN on a bank is a funny thing,’’ said the 
old banker who was in a reminiscent mood. 
“They will start without the slightest cause, 
and you never know when to expect them. It 
may be only a rumor, it may be in the air, and 
the deed is done. Many a good bank has gone 
to the wall simply because there was no way 
to know that a run was in prospect, and there 
are times when the soundest bank in the world 
could not stand an unexpected run. 

“A number of years ago when I was a young 
man, I was cashier of a bank in the interior of 
the state. The bank was in good condition, and 
perfectly sound, and we did not dream that our 
credit would be questioned. But one day a run 
started without warning, and inside of two 
hours there was a howling mob around the 
bank, and we realized that we had a serious 
situation to face. ' 

“Tt was simply impossible for us to meet all 
the demands, but I paid out the funds that we 


For sale by all Newsdealers in Great Britain. The Inter- 


national News Company, Bream’s Building, Chancery Lane, 
London, E. C., England, AGENTS. 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 


WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO.,, 


Baltimore, Md, 


OLD 


for the public. 





had on hand, knowing full well that it was a 
question of only a few minutes when we would 
be obliged to close. 

Finally the president of the bank came to 
me and said in a low voice: 

**How much longer can we hold out?’ 

“‘*Not over ten minutes,’ I answered, wip- 
ing the beads of perspiration from my brow. 

“Calmly and deliberately he reached over to 
the money case, picked up a $10 bill, rolled it 
lengthwise, stepped to the stove and lit it. Then, 
without a quiver of an eyelid, he produced a 
cigar, bit off the end and proceeded to light it 
from the burning bill. 

“That move saved the bank. The man to 
whom at that moment I was handing his bal- 
ance gasped, and then, shoving the money back, 
said he would leave it. It was the turn of the 
tide, and the run ceased. We didn’t even lose 
the $10 bill, as the president was careful enough 
to see that there was enough left to be re- 
deemed.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


MoosLey—What would you do if you had a 
million dollars a year? 

MupGE—The assessor, of course. 

From the foregoing, the casual reader may 
learn that in America, where even the lowest 
has a chance to rise, the great middle class 
is fully alive to and able to assume the plain 
duties inherent in the possession of wealth.— 
Indianapolis Press. 


HERE is a pleasant story which has never 
appeared in print, but is known to be true. The 
poet Walt Whitman was, as is well known, 
dependent during most of his life upon the 


kindness of his friends and admirers for a sup. 
port. A few years before his death, one of 
these friends called upon him in his little house 
in Camden, a suburban town of Philadelphia, 

“Well, Walt,’’ he said, “how goes it this 
winter? Any subscription needed for Christ. 
mas?” 

“No,” said Whitman; ‘‘No. I’m at work noy, 
I'm in the employ of George Childs. He pays 
me $50 a month.”’ 

“You at work! 
cupation?”’ 

“Why, I ride in the street cars. I fal 
into talk with the drivers and conductors, and 
find out which of them have no overcoats, and 
guess at their size and notify Childs, and then 
he sends the overcoats. It’s not hard work,” 
said the poet, thoughtfully. ‘And then, you 
know, it helps Childs along.’’—Youth’s Com. 
panion. 


May I ask what is your oe. 


“Yes, I advertised for a clerk,” said the 
lawyer, taking his cigar from his mouth and 
throwing out his chest; ‘“‘what qualifications 
have you?” 

“T can lie a little, sir,’ 
idly.—Yonkers Statesman. 


replied the boy, tim. 


THE Duchess of Bucleuch had an old Presby- 
terian nurse, who was once persuaded to attend 


the beautiful church they had _ built. The 
Duchess afterward asked her if it was not very 
beautiful, and she said: ‘Oh, yes, very.” “And 
the singing,’’ said the Duchess, ‘‘was not that 
lovely?” ‘Yes, your Grace,’’ she said. “It was 
lovely; but it’s an awful way of spending the 
Sabbath.’’—Egchange. 











There Is No Doubt 


that people who have a regard for their 
stomachs prefer straight Whiskey, viz.: 


CROW 


A proper law enforced against adultera- 
tion in foods and drinks would be good 


H. B. KIRK & CO., Sole Bottlers, N. Y. : 








EUROPEAN AGENTS—Messrs. Brentano, 
37 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris. 























Works, Camden, N.J. 









Millions are sold each year. 


Fsrereroons == 


150 Varieties, 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 Jono st, tew tat 


A luxurious smoke at a consistent price with good quality. 
A fact proved by their enormous sales. 


STEEL PENS 


The Esterbrook Falcon is the 
best-known pen in the world, 




















Look for 
Head on £ 
Cigar. 


The best Cigar for the money, 





JACOB STAHL, JR. & CO., Makers, 168th st. & 3rd Ave., N.Y. (ity 
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Why 
Take Chances 


When you can be 
sure of it? 


OLD 
OVERHOLT 


** Bottled in Bond”’ 
direct from the barrel 
at the distillery. 
A. OvERHOLT & Co., 
PITTSBURG, PA. 











“The New York Central Leads the World.”—Les/je’s Weekly: 
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Folding 
Pocket 
Kodaks have 
achromatic 
lenses, automatic 
shutters, are made of A 
aluminum and load in $y 
daylight. $10.00 to 
$17.50. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
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The Vim and life 
without the Bite 















Thiet seat WATER 


White Rock is a for the club not 
only for its exclusive mellow drinking 
any, so onbene ble with lunch or 
inner, but because it mixes perfectly 
with all beverages, giving them the vim 
and life without the bite. It makes the 
appetite keen and keeps the intellect clear. 
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a quality their exclusive own.” 








ao ail 


It tells grown-ups how and where 
to play and rest and enjoy the Sum- 
mer as much as do the children. It 






Four pints of White Rock will be sent any 
Jnited States, aid, 






where in the Unite tates, prepaid, upon re 
ceipt of $1. After drinking four pints you will 
buy it regularly of your dealer. Booklet FREE 






WHITE ROCK MINERAL SPRING CO., Waukesha, Wis. 











Fits 
best because 
best shape; eas- 
iest to adjust. 
The most com- 
fortable garter a 
man can wear— 


BRIGHTON 


Silk Garter. 


Flat, nickel clasp 
and trimmings, pure silk elastic 
Web. All colors, newest patterns. 
%e. pair at furnis hers or by mail. 
































PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 








Amateur Photographers, 





Precontests Prizes, $600, 


Fo pt icular neha -si Trust and Life Ins, Co., 


ontest, 


St. James Building, New York. 


Some have trouble with their liver, 


Some a heavy, aching head; 
Some can’t keep things on their 


Others indigestion 
Sufferers, list! There’s 

Hear! Your hearts with joy ’twill fill; 
Ripans Tabules! One will help you! 

More will cure your 


dread, 


painful ill. 


hope before 


tells you of a country where age re- 
turns to youth again and incidentally 
speaks of the most perfect train ser- 
vice in the world. 

The book will be sent free for four 
cents in stamps, enough to pay post- 7 
age. 

— a _ Hea — d, 
ral Pa: ger Ag 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Ry. 
Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO. 
J. H. HILAND, Traffic Manager. 



























CHEW 


BEEMAN’S 
PEPSIN 
GUM 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea-Sicknegs. 


All Others are Imitations. 


stomach; 


you! 

































Goruam: I suppose all of those portraits were handed 
down to you by your ancestors ? 

WasasH: Ancestors nothing! They were handed down 
to me by the auctioneer !|— Yonkers Statesman. 


** We'll send you these circulars early to-morrow.” 

“Can’t you print them and deliver them to day?’ 

** Guodness, yes ; we'll send them to you yesterday if you 
say 80."’—Chicago Record. 


YOUNG MEN OF GOOD SOCIAL POSITION, 
Residing in New York and vicinity, whose incomes have been 
reduced through causes beyond their control, may learn of a 
method of making reasonable return without sacrifice of time 
or interference with business or social inclinations and in a 
manner beyond social criticism. No capital or obligation 
required, > 

The plan is not a “financial scheme” or one to which 
exception should be. taken. Address C. M. J., care LIFE 
PUBLISHING CO,, 19 West 31st Street, New York, 








**No,” said the up-to-date king, ‘‘ I mean to do away with 
some of this flummery.”’ 

* But, your majesty,” protested the arbiter elegantiarum, 
**you must have pages to hold your train, Tell me, is that 
not more dignified than to have the royal train sweeping 
along the floor? ”’ 

* Well, I can draw my own conclusion.” 

—Philadelphia Press. 


‘*The boss is goin’ to give a dinner to some of the boys,” 
said the small politician. ‘‘I got an invite this mornin’, and 
on the bottom of it was printed ‘R. 8. V. P.’ What does 
that mean?’ 

**I wonder,’ mused the ward worker. 
stands for * Vice-President.’ ”” 

**O, 1 see it now,” cried the other. 
Vice-President.”"—Philadelphia Press. 


** Maybe ‘V. P.’ 


** Roosevelt Sure for 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSE. 


{ With telephone service you can reach everyone you want 
ina few seconds. It puts the whole organization of a great 
city at your fingers’ ends day and night. It may be had in 
Manhattan for $60a year. New York Telephone Company, 
111 West 38th St., 15 Dey St. 





**T suppose you have learned some valuable lessons from | 
the United States recently,” said the stranger. 

‘*Yes,” answered the Porto Rican, *‘ the only trouble is 
that we can’t find any islands littler than ours to play the 
same trick on.”"— Washington Star. 


At the Battle of Trafalgar, a sailor found kneeling by 
his gun, as his ship was about to engage the enemy, was 
asked by the first lieutenant if he was afraid. 

** Afraid !’’ answered Jack, with an expression of the | 
utmost disdain ; ‘‘no, your honor; I’m only praying that | 
the enemy’s shot may be distributed like the prize money— 
the greatest part among the officers.""— Argonaut. 





HOTEL VENDOME, BOSTON. 


All the attractions of hotel life, with the comforts and 
privacy of home. 


On April 18, 2001, the British war office received the cheering 
news: ‘Her Majesty’s troops in South Africa are now con- 
centrating for the siege of Pretoria.” That same day the War 
Department at Washington received a revised list of the 
week's killed and wounded in the Philippines. 

—Philadelphia North American. 


An Irish officer addressing his men, who had just returned 
from a somewhat fruitless expedition, said, ‘‘ You were no 
doubt disappointed because this campaign gave you no oppor- 
tunity to fight; but if there had been any fighting there 
would have been many absent faces here to-day!" 


— Tit- Bits. 
Buy it and try it if you want a delicious wine 
with a beautiful bouquet — Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry 


Champagne, 


Yzs, the cannibal well recalled the day their last mis- 
sionary but one had come among them. 

** On the occasion of the first services he held here,” ex- 
claimed the simple savage, not without evidences of emotion, 
‘there wasn’t a dry mouth in the congregation |" 

There was no member of the tribe, unless perchance he had 
been dieting at the time, who did not remember this mis- 
sionary.— Detroit Journal. 





s teaches by mail with perfect g 
Alois P Swoboda his original and scientific methord 
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The 
h 
apparatus whatever and requiring but a few minutes time in your own os. delica 
just before retiring. By this condensed system more exercise can be o and tl 
in ten minutes than by any other in two hours and it is the only one Which beat 
does not overtax the heart. is to! 
It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining Dertecr Broad 
feaith, physical development and elasticity of mind and body. = 
ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, painte 
INDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS, = 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION oe 
and revitalizes the whole body. ae s 
uPupils are of both sexes ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, andal summe 
recommend the system. Since no two ape are inthe same physicg ty isa. 
condition individual instructions are given in each case. in grad 
Write at once for full information and Booklet containing endorsemey the lar 
from many of America’s leading citizens to the sm 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 34-36 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ii 2" 
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The Improved slines, 
pompac 
We publish two books. In the 
e 0 § 1 | The titles are tiful go 
well rej 
I combin: 
| Colorad oh 
ery 
| Olorado speciale 
| which c 
| C li f ° = tigt 
iene! 
The Standard Alllornila elt 
for Gentlemen There are two kinds of books. = bol 
costume 
ALWAYS EASY One—the cheap sort, exaggerated pages i 
The Name “ BOSTON ny yy oo ee doucet g 
GARTER” is stamped ery het 
“Ro every loop. The other—of literary excellence, pe 
c intorppetive, Sette =. and the | 
The fine paper rr work of art. rately tr 
ends of ¢ 
Our books are of the second kind. and tints 
CUSHION Geieeveted pene od Gon. bme of 
rice $ e 
BUTTON will do. — amp ani 
CLASP a3 
~~! yi you send for them to feaiva 
. 8. Eustis, I 
Lies flat to the leg—never General Passenger Agent, beautiful 
oO. B. &Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill in mating 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. open 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. al 
Sample pair, Silk 50c. Their 
x Cotton 25c, long bee! 
a Mailed on receipt of price. where on 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers , It is al 
ton, Mass.,'U.8.A, ‘© ]T’S ALL IN THE LENS.” Araold 
DSS- EVERY PAIR WARRANTED“@8@ The most popular Camera of the day is the pny sae 
equalled { 
of the glo 
Focus KKORONA J == 
“ W " 
Focus ann 
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Crutman boots = 


Are dp pen Spevtemen’s Footwear, We have for 23 years Sup- 
plied Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmen and ‘Engineers 
(who demand the best), and have learned through our personal 
contact with them to make a perfect boot. 

Send for catalogue of over 20 differ- 
ent styles of boots. Also Indian Tan- 
ned Moose Hide Moccasins. 

This cut shows our No. 678, 14 inch Boot. 
Uppers are Special Chrome Tanned Calf Skin. 
Tanned with the grain of the hide left on (our 
special tannage), making the leather water 

roof. Large eyelets and wide leather laces. 

ed at side to fit tight around the top. Sole 
genuine hand sewed, (making it soft and easy.) 
Made to measure and delivered 


the U. Beforess.esssese+ $7.50 


Send for blank showing how to 
measure your foot. 3 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. “scce:‘* Minneapolis, Minn, 















OUCH ¢. 
G FirzceRAl> 
161 BROADWAY. 


688 BROADWAY. 
723 SIXTH AVENUE. 
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Point Ar; 
Ro 
** Not cheap, but good.” we 
During the past few months the orders for i 
this Camera have increased greatly. It ap Figur 
peals to both the amateur and skilled photo : 
rapher, and is worthy of examination by Ladies? 
who care for this most interesting art. Fich 
It has a Double-Sliding Front M 
Among Convertible Lens 
—= | It has Double Swing Back Fea 
Its Kack and Pinion 
nee The Bak * ay Reversible 
orona Shutter 
Advantages | rime Bulb and  Instantaney™ 
Exposure 








Write for Catalogue and full particulars. 
GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N.Y: 
‘*Not in the Trust.”’ 
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‘ ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
“r) new silks and velvets are exquisitely 


elivate in coloring and effective in design, 







js to be seen at Arnold, Constable & Co.'s 
proadway and Nineteenth Street. The flora 
pordered chines, in all the pastel tints, mous- 






spray effect, taffeta with raised stripe, hand 
mpinved Jiberty, double width, in floral design 
and a herringbone weave, represent the novel- 
ties in the suk line. A beautiful fabric has 
taille foundation and brocaded effect in rose 
clusters and ribbon bow knots. Panne foulard 
mn Oriental effects and Ottoman foulards in all 
the fashionable colors are among the new 
summer goods and a decidedly effective novel- 
tyisafoulard dress pattern to be had either 
ingraduated clover leaf or polka dot design, 
the larger figures being used for the skirt and 
the smaller ones for the waist. The assort- 
ment ot crepes includes beautiful fancy mete- 
ors in pastel colorings. In some the ground 
js tinted and the figure white and again 
there is an embroidered figure. Panne Per- 
sian crepe in varicty of patterns and a new 
effect with mottled ground and rose design 
are also included in the list. The silk mous- 
selines in a combination of colorings and the 
pompadour designs are exceedingly effective. 

Inthe costume department are many beau- 
tiful gowns by French designers. Paquin is 
well represented, a white crepe de chine in 
combination” with embroidered black taffeta 
and a black and taffeta with Oriental embroid- 
ery being particularly noticeable. Paquin’s 
specialty is the ‘1830 sleeve,” as it is called, 
which consists of a full gathered undersleeve 
and tight fitting upperone. The skirts by this 
designer are also strikingly attractive, espe- 
cially the broad box plaited effect noticed in a 
‘tee! aray cloth gown and another of silk 
with severat rows of shirring over the hips 
The bolero jacket forms part of nearly every 
extume and batiste embroidery and ap- 
plique isa feature also. <A beautiful Raudnitz 
model in gray cloth and changeable silk and a 
doucet gown of black mousseline de soie are 
very handsome. The coats and wraps are as 
beautitul as the gowns, particularly the 
tucked taffeta Etons with embroidered revers 
and the silk and chiffon combinations elabo- 
rately trimmed with lace, some having long 
ends of chiffon or fringed crepe de chine. A 
dnving coat of tan cloth with taffeta straps 
and lining and a ball wrap by Francis com- 
om of alternate rows in Kayadere effect of 

satin and pint d’esprit over satin rep 
resent the novelties, together with a tan cloth 
Inverness. The separate bodices in every 
conceivable combination of tucked silk, em- 
broidered batiste and lace are exceedingly 
beautiful, some being made without lining. 
In matinees, silk petticoats and lingerie there 
isan extensive collection of new goods from 
a of them exquisitely dainty and 
tifu 





























Their carpet and upholstery department has 
long been recognized asa leading place, and 
where one might find the largest assortment. 
Itis always understood that the patterns of 
Amold, Constable & Co. are exclusive, and. 
therefore, not obtainable elsewhere. In their 





















s the tug department one finds an assortment un- 
equalled in this city; rugs from every cen'er 
of the globe and patterns that surely must be 
exclusive, 

“We've got the Boers on the run!” cried 
Leftenant Sir Reginald Runnymede, jubilantly, 
“That's all right,’ replied Major the Hon 
ies Vi. @ Percy Fitzmaurice, ‘looking about him suspi- 

Clously ; “ but which way are they running? ’ 

—Philadelphia North American. 

Laces. 
Point Arab, Renaissance and Duchesse 
Robes, Point Venise, Cluny and 
ste Renaissance Allovers. 

is Figured Nets, Bridal Veils. 

o by Ladies’ Lace Neckwear, Rufflings, 

ichus, Collarettes and Stocks. 

ont Mull and Lace Revers. 

: Feather Boas, Parasols. 

srsible Gloves. 

taneous A> . 

19tb oi. 
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NEW YORK. 





the most attractive collection of these 
peautiful fabrics for spring and summer wear 


geline taffeta with all-over floral design or 
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Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss STEREO Binocular. 
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Going Abroad? 


You cannot afford to miss the 
added pleasure and information 
obtainable with a 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


STERE FIELD 
GLASS 
The architecturul and _ scenic 
beauties of the Exposition, the 
Rhine, the Alps, ships at sea— 
in fact every turn of the way— 
are outside the range of unaided 
vision. The STEREO Field 
Glass is the 
Smallest, Lightest, Most 
Elegantly Finished, and has 
The Power of a Telescope 
with /mmense Field of View 
BOOKLET FREE. SOLD BY ALL DEALERS, 
Manufactured by 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 


Seer Ob: 
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“ITF YOU SMOKE HERE YOU MUST PUT OUT YOUR CIGAR OR GO SOMEWHERE ELSE.”—Journal Amusant. 

















What Are— 
. THECLUB= 
~~ COCKTAILS 


Drinks*that are famous the world 
q over. Made from the best of liquors 
and used by thousands of men and 
women in their own homes in place 
of tonics, whose composition is un- 
known. 






Are they on your sideboard? 


Would not such a drink put new 
life into the tired woman who has 
shopped all day? Would it not be 
the drink to offer to the husband 
when he returns home after his 
day’s business? 


"Choice of Manhattan, Martini, 
Tom or Holland Gin, Vermouth, 
York or Whiskey is offered. 


For sale by all Fancy Grocers and Dealers 
generally. or write to 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 
_ 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 





PRESS OF THE J."W. PRATT CO., NEW YORK. 


Nowadays 
critical 

Ale drinkers 
never think of 
ordering 

any other 

Ale or Stout 
than 

Evans’ 





Rapidly becoming the 
universal malt beverages. 








“‘A Genuine Old Brandy made from Wine.” 
— Medical Press (London), Aug. 1899. 


MARTELL’S 
THREE STAR 
BRANDY 


AT ALL BARS AND RESTAURANTS. 


Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap 
for the skin is to wash it 
clean and not hurt it. 
Pure soap does that. This 
is why we want pure soap; 
and when we say pure, 
we mean without alkali. 

Pears’ is pure; no free 
alkali. 
sand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can 
trust a soap that has no 
biting alkali in it. 





There are a thou- 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of people use it. 
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HOLD YOUR SCARF 


with the Improved Washburn 
Patent Scarf Fastener. Use- 
ful also for fastening 


mail. Hose Supporte’ 

not bind the leg nor injure the 
fabric. By mail, 20 cents the r. 
Illustrated catalogue of these an 
other novelties free. 


American Ring Co., 


Box 58. Waterbury, Conn, = j 





